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New Mood Found in n Pacific 


Northwest Forest Industries” 
By MARSHALL N. DANA 


Assistant to the President, U. S. National Bank of Portland 

This is a salute to the men of the Pacific Northwest for- 
ests. In a third of the time nature needs to produce an old- 
growth fir, these men have brought the forest industries 
of this region to the $2 billion mark. They have given 
forest production the number one position in our economy, 
they have contributed to agriculture, our number two 
economic value, and they are indispensable to the tourist 
industry, which is our number three income producer. 
They are meeting with unbroken stride the problems of a 
revolutionary period of conversion 
to new precepts of timberland man- 
agement, a greater use of the tree, a 
wider variety of marketable prod- 
ucts, emphasis on research, and 
better-trained men to develop new 
processes for the use of forest 
products. 

Home was the goal of the cov- 
ered wagon in Pacific Northwest 
history. The forest industries have 
dotted America with homes that re- 
flect constantly upward steps in 
national living standards. 

This is a salute from those of us 
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Changes in Oregon Population 


And Occupations Reviewed 
By WESLEY C.BALLAINE 


Director, Bureau of Business Research, University of Oregon 

The population of Oregon is relatively homogeneous 
and well educated. This is difficult to prove statistically. 
but some of the characteristics given in the 1950 Federal 
census tend to support it. In that year the median number olf 
school years completed by persons 25 years of age or older 
was 10.9. There were six states having a higher figure and 
two. Colorado and Massachusetts, that were tied with Ore- 


gon. The national average was 9.3 years. The foreign born 


made up 5.5 per cent of the population, 83.612. Of these. 
18,785 were born in Canada: the 
next largest group was 7.930 from 
Germany, then 6,904 from Sweden. 
and 6,482 from England and Wales. 
Nonwhites comprised just over | 
per cent. The average age of Ore- 
gonians in 1950 was 31.6, slightly 
higher than the national average 
of 30.2. 

The population of Oregon has 
grown more rapidly during recent 
decades than has the population of 
the country as a whole, with a re- 
sulting increase in the proportion 
of the American population consist- 
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who, in our lifetime. have seen the 

men of the Northwest forests turn 

their backs on the excess, the extravagance, and the ex- 
haustion of cut-out and get-out practices to forest manage- 
ment and trees forever. This is also a salute from the men 
and families who seek the uplands for fishing, for hunting, 
for hiking, and for recreation made alluring by the mystery 
and charm of forest trails and high outlooks. 

This salute should include also acknowledgement of 
contributions to the common vocabulary. The old-time 
loggers spoke of the skid road, which meant logs lubricated 
with buckets of grease, and which became “skid row” to 
indicate the downgrade destination of men who failed. 
We can add “birling.” which is the loggers game of log 
rolling; “bindle.” the blanket roll: “big blue.” the butt 
log with much taper: “boiler,” a bum cook; “buck.” which 
is either cutting trees into lengths or a dollar; “brains, 
the man from the head office: “bull.” the boss of the camp: 
“bull of the woods,” the supreme boss of the logging crew: 
“cat skinner.” driver of a tractor: “chaser,” a man who 
unhooks logs from the choker, high-lead logger, or one 
too fond of wine, women, and song: “deacon seat.” which 
is half a log with the flat side up; “fink.” who is the stool 
pigeon for the company: “gyppo,” which is a synonym for 
cut-out and get-out; “hay burner,” logging-camp time- 
keeper and also newspaper writer “muzzle loaders,” old- 

(Continued on page 3) 





~ * An address given before the Pacific Northwest Trade 
tion on April 15, 1957. 


A ssocia- 


ing of Oregonians. The changes 

since 1920 are shown in Table 1. 
Slightly more than half of Oregon’s population is still 
living outside the corporate limits of towns and cities hav- 
ing a population of over 4,000. The trend, however, is con- 
tinuing toward greater urbanization, a movement which 


TABLE 1. POPULATION CHANGES IN OREGON AND THE 
UNITED STATES, 1920-1956 

J Increase Over Oregon as a 
Year Population Preceding Figure % of U.S. 
1929 on teeal 783,389 on 74 
1930 . _ 953,786 21.75 i8 
1910 — 1,089,684 14.25 «> 
1950 ree 1,521,341 39.61 1.01 
1956 1,731,650 14.00 1.03 


Source: U.S. Census. except 1956 which is from Oregon State Board of Health. 

was particularly manifest during the decade 1940-1950. In 
1950. 44 per cent of the state’s population lived in com- 
munities having more than 4,000 population: by 1957 the 
percentage had risen to 47.' Portland dominates the city 
totals: but Portland grew at about the rate of the remainder 
of the state (it accounted for 25 per cent of the people at the 
beginning of the period and 24 per cent at the end). If we 
exclude Portland from the urban figures, 19 per cent of the 
population lived in communities having more than 4.000 

(Continued on page 2) 





! This percentage was obtained by dividing the combined 1957 
population of communities over 4,000, according to the State Census 
Board, by the State Board of Health population estimate tor the stete 


on July 1, 1956. The denominator is too low beeause it does not ois 
effect to the growth between July 1, 1956 and early 1957. tH earhs 
1956 city figures are divided by the 1956 state total, the nunwrater 
is too small and the percentage is 46 instead of 47. 
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people in 1950 and 23 per cent in 1957. It should be re- 
membered that many cities and towns grew by annexation 
during this period, so that their area 2s well as their 
population rose. 

The population of Oregon is heavily concentrated in the 
Portland Standard Metropolitan Area. Forty-one per cent 
of the state’s population was included in the Oregon section 
of this area (Clackamas, Multnomah, and Washington 
counties) in both 1950 and 1956. 


TABLE 2. POPULATION CHANGES IN OREGON BY 
MAKKETING AREAS, 1950 AND 1956 











1950 1956 Vumerical IY 

Market Areas Population Population Change Change 
Portland Area (Clackamas, Colum- 

bia, Multnomah, Washington) 612,189 736,590 + 94,101 + 11.5 
Lower Willamette Valley (Marion, 

Polk, Yamhill} 161,202 168,060 + 6,858 + 4.3 
Upper Willamette Valley (Benton, 

Lane, Lineoln, Linn) —_ = 269,620 + 36,619 + 15.7 
North Oregon Coast (Clatsop, 

Tillamook) ala 49,382 50,920 + 1,538 + 3.1 
Douglas-Coos Bay Area (Coos, 

Curry, Douglas) . 102,862 143,850 + 40,988 + 39.9 
Southern Oregon (Jackson, Jose- 

phine) 85,052 102,690 + 17,638 + 20.7 
Upper Columbia River (Gilliam, 

Hood River, Sherman, Wasco, 

Wheeler) 36,693 15,320 + 8,627 + 23.5 
Pendleton Area (Morrow, Uma- 

tilla) , 16,186 50,060 + 3,574 + 7.7 
Central Oregon (Crook, Deschutes, 

Jefferson) 36,339 37,330 4+ 991 + 2.7 
Klamath Falls-Lakeview Area 

(Klamath, Lake) ‘ad 18,799 18.190 — 309 — 0.6 
Baker-La Grande Area (Baker, 

Grant, Union, Wallowa) 19,730 51,680 + 1,950 + 3.9 
Burns-Ontario Area (Harney, 

Malheur) 29.336 30.040 + 704 + 2.4 

Total 1,521,341 1,734.650 +213,309 + 140 


The variation in growth of the cities and towns ranged 
from zero (Astoria) to 67 per cent ( Beaverton). Generally 
speaking. the communities gaining the most rapidly were 
suburbs of Portland or in the expanding Douglas-fir area 
(e.g.. Roseburg with a 55 per cent gain). 

The discrepancy in the rate of growth of different areas 
is shown better by county than by town and city figures. 
(sing the Board of Health's estimates for July 1, 1956. we 
find that the highest rate of growth was in Curry County. 
which increased 103 per cent in the six year period. and 
the greatest loss was 16 per cent for Wheeler County. In 
absolute terms, the state gained 213.309 persons between 
1950 and 1956. Multnomah County (Portland) accounted 
for 57.603 of these. the largest number for any county. 
On the other hand, nearby Yamhill experienced the largest 
numerical loss—2.714. Three counties in addition to Mult- 
nomah had gains of more than 20,000 persons: Lane 
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(25,2914), Douglas (20.561). and Washington (20,181). 
Washington county is largely a “bedroom” of Portland 
and the other two are in the Douglas-fir area. 

During the six years between 1950 and 1956. 28 of the 
states 36 counties gained population. The eight which 
lost (Columbia. Crook. Deschutes. Klamath, Morrow, Polk. 
Wheeler. and Yamhill) and the eleven in which net migra- 
tion out of the county exceeded the number coming in. 
hut having a sufliciently large natural increase to offset 
this loss (Clatsop. Grant, Harney, Hood River, Lake, Lin- 
coln. Linn, Malheur, Umatilla. Union. and Wallowa) are. 
for the most part, located in areas where lumbering is of 
declining importance or in agricultural sections where im- 
proved techniques are resulting in fewer people on farms. 

Table 2 shows regional changes by the same marketing 
areas used for bank debits on the back page of the Oregon 
Business Review. 

Turning from the changes in number and geographical 
distribution of Oregonians 19501956 to occupational 
changes.' we find that the civilian labor force increased 
only @ per cent. from 649.000 to 704.000. while the total 
population rose 14 per cent. The reasons for this discrep- 
ancy are not available, but we do know that the proportion 
of the population under 18 is rising rapidly and there is 
also some increase in the over-65 bracket. The working 
force is growing more slowly than the total population. 
The occupations of the Jabor force have not altered greatly 
over the last six years, as is shown by Table 3. 


TABLE 3. OCCUPATIONS OF THE OREGON 
LABOR FORCE, 1950 AND 1956 








Numerical % 
Type of Employment 1950 1956 Change Change 
Nonagricultural workers: ° 
Wave & salaried workers 135,300 492,800 +-57 500 + 13.2 
Seli-employed _. ............. 90,700 100,200 + 9,500 + 10.5 
Total — 526,000 593 ,000 +-67 ,000 + 12.7 
Agricultural workers 81,000 79,200 — 1,800 — 2.2 
Total employment 607 ,000 672,200 + 65,200 + 10.7 
Workers engaged in labor disputes 700 200 — 500 — 71.4 
Unemployed 41,300 31,600 — 9,700 — 23.5 
Tota! labor force 649,000 704,000 +55,000 + 8.5 


The most interesting changes were the relative declines 
in unemployment and agricultural workers. The former 
was due to a higher level of business activity and the latter 
to technological developments which permit greater pro- 
duction with fewer workers. 

A breakdown of wage and salaried workers, presented in 
Table 4, shows what changes have occurred in the largest 
segment of the labor force. 

Despite the decline of employment in sawmills, there 
was an expansion in other wood products, principally ply- 
wood, which slightly more than made up the lumber loss. 
Although “lumber and wood products” still remain our 
most important manufacturing activities, they have not 
grown in proportion to all nonagricultural employment. 
However, if paper and allied products (classified as non- 
durable manufacturing) is added, we obtain 85,500 em- 
ployees in 1950 and 67,700 in 1956, an increase of 2.6 per 
cent—which. although higher than the 0.9 per cent for 
“lumber and wood products.” is still low compared to the 
growth of population, the labor force, or nonagricultural 
employment. 





' The data in this section are from the Oregon State Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Commission. 
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The marked rise in employment in transportation equip- 
ment was probably due partly to the refitting of Matson 
liners in Portland: employment in this category in March 
1057 was 3,100, a considerable drop from the 4.200 aver- 
aze for 1956. but still well above the 1.600 average for 
(050. Nevertheless, this activity is of growing importance. 


PABLE t. OREGON NONAGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT, 1950 AND 1956 
Numerical % 
Industry 1950 1956 Change Change 
fetal, all industries $35,300 492,800 +-57 500 + 13.2 
Manufacturing 135,500 117.100 +11,600 + 8.6 
Durable goods 99,800 108,300 + 8,500 + 8.5 
Lumber & wood products. 80,000 80,700 + 700 + 0.9 
Logeing & sawmills 67.200 61,700 — 5,500 — 8.2 
Wood prod. (except furn.) 12,800 19,000 + 6.200 + 48.4 
Furniture & fixtures . 3,200 2.300 — 900 — 28.1 
Metals (prim. & fabricated) 6,900 9,900 +- 3,000 + 43.5 
Machinery (except electric) 1.000 5.300 + 1,300 + 32.5 
Transportation equip. 1,600 1.200 + 2,000 +162.5 
Other durable goods —..... 4,100 5,900 + 1,800 + 13.9 
Nondurable goods ; . 35,700 38,800 + 3.100 + 8.7 
Food & kindred prod. —.~ 17.700 19,100 + 1.400 +- 7. 
Canning & preserv. 7,800 8,800 + 1,000 -- 128 
Other food, ete. —....... 9,900 10,300 + 100 + 4.0 
Textiles & apparel > 4,900 5,200 + 300 + 6.1 
Paper & allied prod. —..... 5,500 7,000 + 1,500 + 27.3 
Printing & publish. —.... 5,200 5.300 + 100 + 1.9 
Other Nondurable 2,100 2,200 — 200 — 8.3 
Nonmanufacturing 299.800 315,700 -+- 45,900 + 15.3 
Mining 1,300 1,200 — 100 — 7.7 
Contract construction —....... 26,300 214.600 — 1,700 — 6.5 
Transportation, commun. 
& public utilities 16,500 18.500 + 2,000 + 4.3 
Transportation : 32,700 33,500 + 800 + 2.4 
Interstate railroad 15,500 15.700 + 200 + 1.3 
Trucking & warchous. —.... 9,000 9,900 + 900 + 10.0 
Other transportation , 8,209 7,900 — 300 — 3.7 
Commun. & public utilities — 13,800 15,000 + 1,2 + 8.7 
Wholesale & retail trade 100,600 115,500 +14,900 + 14.8 
Wholesale trade 25,100 31,700 + 6.600 + 26.3 
Retail trade _ 75,500 83,800 + 8.300 + 10.9 
Auto. & serv. stations 13,400 15,400 + 2,000 + 14.9 
Department stores —...... 2,500 12,800 + 300 + 2.4 
Food stores 11,200 13,700 + 2,500 + 22.3 
Other retail trade 38.1400 41,900 + 3,500 + 9.) 
Finance, insur. & real estate . 18,500 + 3,800 + 25.9 
Service & misc. = " 58.200 -+-11,600 + 24.9 
Hotels, laundries & clean. 
Plants oie 8,000 — 400 — 4.8 
Amusements a sscaiineiaanae 5. 5,300 — 200 — 3.6 
Other service & misc. —. 32,700 44,900 +12,200 + 37.3 
Government 63,800 79,200 +15, 100 + 21.1 
Federal 16.700 18,400 + 1,700 + 10.2 
4 er 47,100 60,800 -+-13,700 + 29.) 


The 14.8 per cent increase in trade employment was 
almost exactly equal to the 14.0 per cent increase in general 
population. However, the rise in wholesaling was propor- 
tionately greater than in retailing. perhaps reflecting a 
growing importance of wholesaling in the state. 

The growth of the service industries relative to manufac- 
turing is a national phenomenon and presumably a reflec- 
tion of a rising general standard of living. Unfortunately, 
the breakdown of the “service and miscellaneous” category 
is not available. 

The number of state and local employees has grown 
markedly both in terms of absolute numbers (13.700) and 
in percentage terms (29.1). A substantial part of this in- 
crease consists of teachers and other employees of schools. 





“Tight money means to some the absence of enough 
money to satisfy all needs. This misses the point, for what 
really is lacking today are labor, raw materials, and pro- 
ductive capacity. More money will not create more labor, 
materials. or capacity. It will simply drive prices higher, 
as the additional dollars bid for the inelastic supply of 


labor and goods.” —A. O. Dietz, Pres.. C. 1. T. Fin. Corp. 
May 1957 
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fashioned bunks into which you crawled over the foot of 
the bed: “swedish fiddle.” a crosscut saw; “snoose,” damp 
snuff for chewing: and “wobbly horrors,” the condition of 
an employer who fears labor trouble. 

Today I wish to speak of the swift conversion of the 
industry in order to meet a challenge to survival. It was 
no longer ago than in 1827 that the first big tree was com- 
mercially harvested in the Pacific Northwest. In the fir 
zone, roughly 480 by 100 miles of British Columbia, 
through Washington and Oregon, into northern Califor- 
nia. the trees were then so many and the forests reached so 
far that there was no idea they could ever be exhausted. 

It was a long time before the six-span ox team and the 
ten-horse team, dragging logs on skids or bull wheels, were 
succeeded by power equipment. Trucks did not appear 
until the 1920s: trucks at the beginning were not unjustly 
called “‘wreckers” because of the deep grooves their solid 
tires cut into the logging roads. Truck operation gave 
impetus to the building of hard roads ballasted with half a 
foot of broken rock. 

The donkey engine, a term applied to the original small 
auxiliary steam engine because it had less than one horse 
power, was adapted by Dolbeer of Humboldt with a ship’s 
capstan. It has only recently been succeeded by the diesel 
and the sky hook. 

The first tree farm was designated in 1941. Now there 
are 4,944 thousand acres in western Oregon and Washing- 
ton devoted to tree farms. On March 1 of this year, there 
were 258 tree farms in Orezon, covering 3,726,562 acres, 
and 409 tree farms in Washington on 3,425,820 acres of 
land. 

The National Forests. Federal examples of systematic 
management, were authorized in 1905. Conservation, 
which was once a lace-edged panty word, has, in short 
transition, become a practical term eulogized by all of the 
creat forest industry associations. Even the word “recrea- 
tion” has become a cash-register term rather than a deli- 
cately scented romantic missive. 

But. riding high above all other phrases from the forests, 
is the hardheaded practical phrase heard in recent years, 
“Timber is a crop.” It is the answer of the forest industries 
to the test of survival. It signifies the new mood of our 
forest industries. It means that management of forest land 
is farming. as definitely as the management of farm land. 
It means cutting with one eye on the market and another 
on the future. It means thoroughly organized protection 
against fire. It includes thinning. pruning. genetics, study 
of seed sources, protection of soil (particularly against 
erosion), experimental plots, and continuous research, It 
means growing more trees and better trees in the same 
spirit as growing more corn and better corn. [t means tax- 
ing to pay a fair share of government costs, but not over- 
taxing to hasten cutting and glutting the market. It means 
more forest use: for grass in forest lands is also a crop 
and grazing is to be considered. 

Active forest business means more business to countless 
other enterprises. These estimates prepared by Art Priaulx 
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of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association are examples: 

“There are 45,000 men employed by railroads in the 
Northwest. Since more than 50 per cent of all rail tonnage 
hauled in the Northwest is forest products; we feel that 
22.500 railroaders are actually working in lumber, al- 
though they may not wear a tin hat. 


“It is estimated that there are something like 25,000 
men employed in industries which manufacture machinery 
and equipment which is used especially in the woods or 
mills. | could cite such firms as Gerlinger Carriers, Hyster, 
Washington Iron Works, Carco. Kenworthy Trucks. wire 
rope and saw manufacturers. There are scores of these. 

“There are another 25.000 men engaged in industries 
which supply loggers, sawmills. and other wood workers. 
These service industries range from petroleum products to 
tooth picks, and in between there are tires. wire rope, axes, 
power saws. tractors, trucks, cars, electronic equipment. | 
should caution that these figures are guesstimaies and very 
conser\ ative. There are probably somewhere around 75,000 
people included in the foregoing categories in Oregon and 
Washington. and this is a low figure.” 

The open spaces left by logging encourage leafy cover, 
which nourishes deer that may overpopulate the forest 
lands, thus calling for cooperation with hunters. Modern 
forest management means addition to stream flow, so that 
it shall be pure and undiminished and unpolluted. [t 
means recognition of the public interest in the private for- 
est as well as in the public timberland. 

It is to the credit of many of the operators that they 
make the public, as represented by sportsmen’s groups, in- 
dividual anglers, and hunters and hikers, a part of their 
operating program. They welcome them into the forests. 
They provide hospitality and accommodation. 

All of the forests—the National Forests. the state forests, 
and the private forests—are important in the tourist move- 
ment. Dr. Weldon B. Gibson, director of the Economics 
Research Division of the Stanford Research Institute, has 
pointed out that “Tourism is a billion-dollar business in 
the Pacific Northwest. As an income producer, it is out- 
ranked only by the timber and agriculture industries. In 
the four Northwest states in 1952. tourism contributed 56 
per cent as much income as agriculture, which totaled $1.79 
billion. Direct tourist income is greater than direct income 
from either crops or livestock in the Pacific Northwest. 
{Indirect additions to income increase the tourist industry 
contributions though this indirect influence is difficult to 
assess quantitatively. “A multiplier of 2.5 is commonly 
applied to tourist expenditures to estimate their stimu- 
lative effect on consumption and income. Applying this 
multiplier to Northwest tourist expenditures indicates that 
these dollars may produce $2.5 billion of income for the 
region.” 

There is a rising human tide that promises to become a 
tidal wave. moving toward this part of America. Shorter 
hours. more information, the big highway program, and 
the alluring vehicles of the air, the rails, and the highways 
are all prompting a greater tourist movement. A study by 
the Recreational Subcommittee of the Columbia Basin 
Inter-Agency Committee shows that there were 30 million 
visits in L945, 35 million visits in 1955, and a promise of 
1) millions visits by 1960. 


The people who come to see the mountains, the ocean, 
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the forests, and the rivers are not like locusts that consume 
every living thing. They actually disprove the old saying 
“You can’t eat your cake and have it too.” They come to 
look, and if there are proper facilities, they do not despoil. 
They leave the beauty of the scene for ours, and theirs, and 
other eyes. They are profitable business. 

One of the problems of the forest industries is safety. 
That problem is being solved with what has become the 
evangelist’s warm appeal. There are still too many acci- 
dents—too many due to carelessness and most of them pre- 
ventable. There has been enough progress in forest opera- 
tions to encourage further effort. The time has now come 
to apply the safety formula to travel between home and 
the job. The same committees that fight for accident-free 
records in the woods, and behind logging-truck steering 
whecls, and in the mills. can serve as well by fighting the 
accidents—too often fatal—on the way to work and back 
home again. 

Not only have the mechanical tools of forest industries 
been modernized. but firmly implanted in the industry 
is another tool integral with the modern day—promotion. 
Advertising. exhibits. and ideas have been put to work with 
all the ingenuity and glamour that have led other indus- 
tries to unexampled success. 

Research is beginning to loom in the laboratory and in 
the heart of the forests themselves. for improvement of 
the attack upon pests, diseases, and fires. Couple these 
with the practice of good will. Proclaim timber as a crop. 





OREGON BANK DEPOSITS 
December 31, 1956 





County Amount 
se caemlaaditebaaaiiedaniae _$ 14,518,323.79 
EEE eens eae err 29,853,406.14 
SII. an siissisiasieucieieeadiiembimnmniaiin ‘an 
| ES NOTE 
ell 17,798,140.53 
ESTERS AI Ns Oe Ree ee SON TE eT 52,725,405.74 
Eee 8,186,596.18 
I cassia ciao tie decile ncinscdidasemeatien-eeinnseaiinaanieaniiieilialeliaiaii 9,371,765.50 
Deschutes _... 21,474,664.19 
EE TO RD 58,350,700.71 
ti 5,068,083.70 
ARES 6,303,953.51 
Ses 7,773,556.69 
Hood River _...........-. 12,635,479.79 
Jackson 65,813,078.27 
Jefferson... 4,827,932.04 
IEEE enone 25,339,726.83 
AT 37,834,640.06 
Ae 8,003,263.82 
Ea 113,718,374.76 
Lincoln 16,311,649.82 
Linn Pe aan ee 47,978,851.27 
ETE OR 20,810,113.43 
Marion . 120,129,190.53 
Morrow _...... 6,752,090.77 
Multnomah _... 922.549,423.22 
Polk 10,479,923.25 
ao 2.811,878.29 
Tillamook cca Ele La Tea 17,799,218.93 
SEE ERE ee Sa ee 43,138,418.65 
Union 16.343,203.64 
Wallowa .. 5.758,967.68 
Wasco 26,816,271.17 
Washington 50,781,328.82 
Wheeler _....................-----.-........-. 2.516,505.10 
Yamhill _.. 31,725,739.08 
See $1,930,857,120.62 
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Let shortlived man announce on behalf of long-cycles for- 
ests, and we have a basis of economy that will never fail, 
and that will make literal “trees forever.” 


We congratulate the leaders of the industry. They came 
upward from the exhausting period when timber cutting 
had no tomorrow. Then there were all too many instances 
of exploitation and positive corruption, with public tim- 
ber a bait for collusion and theft. Now we find capacity 
for cooperation, for training and the encouragement of 
training, for the draft of constructive legislation to author- 
ize, under national and state law, bank credit for standing 
timber, for the stimulation of markets, for information 
that leads to public understanding, and for hospitality 
that leads to public good will. 


At the Inter-Mountain Logging Conference in Spokane. 
I was permitted to ask for a show of hands in an audience 
composed predominantly of younger men. Those who had 
taken forestry courses in institutions of higher learning 
were asked to hold up their hands. To my amazement, at 
least two-thirds of the persons present did so. We may 
say now that training for forestry is becoming as well 
planned and the instruction both in theory and practice 
as complete as the corresponding courses in law and medi- 
cine. We may attribute to the well-trained forester as high 
a professional standing as the lawyer or the physician. 


When I first became intrigued with the forest industries 
of the Pacific Northwest and my imagination as a youthful 
newspaper reporter was kindled by towering trees and 
towering personalities, | heard no word spoken about the 
future. “Trees forever” was a goal not to be declared until 
years had passed. Timber was treated as a single crop. 
Boards and planks and squares were the manufactured 
product. No one talked about tree farms. Forest manage- 
ment was a phrase still unformed and invisible in the pio- 
neer forestry courses. 

Only as voices crying in the wilderness did I hear, 
““What’s to be done when the trees are gone?” All of this 
has changed. It is part of revolutionary transition. It is 
not only in the national or state forests, but in the privately 
owned forests that, if a tree is cut, a tree is to grow. 

We have not yet in the Pacific Northwest completely 
balanced cut and regrowth, but the time is near when this 
will be true. There is a unison of action through organiza- 
tion and cooperation. The late Phil Weyerhaeuser said. 
“We have turned the corner and the future of the industry 
is secure.” This means stability. Even in times when per- 
centage gains are not propitious, and the ravens are 
squawking of doom, let no one change this abiding truth: 
Wood is essential to the welfare of man. 

And the tree will go to market in a multitude of forms. 
many of them new. No longer is the lumber industry con- 
cerned with only one big egg and one big basket. The 
2x4’s, the squares, and the planks are giving way to ply- 
wood, hardboard, pulp. paper, chemicals. and the amaz- 
ing chips that can be converted into nobody knows how 
many marketable articles. 

Trees will always grow in the Pacific Northwest. Grown 
as a crop they will always rank number one in our economy. 
They will always employ the greatest number of workers. 
load the greatest number of cars, cargo the most ships. 
build the most homes, and meet the greatest number of 
structural requirements. 
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There will always be leaders better and more broadly 
prepared. These men, tall men, strong men and tough. 
stand in the region like Paul Bunyan. The Blue Ox has 
become the mighty power of the modern forest machine. 
There will always be workers with the skills and pride 
necessary to the efficiency of operation. There will always 
be inseparable relationship of public interest and public 
good will for the success of the forest industries. There 
will always be adjustment to change and utilization of 
trees to meet the demands of progress. This is what is 
meant by the new mood in our forest industries. 





CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Index of Man Hours in Manufacturing. One of the best indi- 
cators showing changes in manufacturing activity is the man hours 
of industrial production workers. These figures apply only to per- 
sonnel engaged in direct manufacturing activities; sales, office, and 
general administrative employees are excluded. The index is derived 
hy the Bureau of Business Research from data supplied by the 
Oregon Unemployment Compensation Commission. The most recent 
reading covers the month of March 1957. (No adjustment for sea- 
sonal variation has been made. 1951 = 100.) 
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~~ Life-Insurance Sales. During March 1957 sales of ordinary 
life insurance in Oregon (excluding industrial life insurance, group 
and wholesale sales under new contract, renewals, dividend addi- 
tions, etc.) were 23.2 per cent ($5,816,000) higher than in February 
1957 and 13 per cent higher than in March 1956. The national fig- 
ures showed a 22 per cent increase in comparison with February 
1957 and a 29 per cent increase in comparison with March 1956. 


Banking. Loans, investments, and deposits of Oregon banks that 
belong to the Federal Reserve System are shown below (in mil- 
lions of dollars) : 





Apr. 1957 Mar. 1957 Apr. 1956 
Se ee a ee ee Te 794 796 770 
Investments ae ST Ee ee: 630 671 
Deposits . 1,570 1,551 1,614 
Multnomah County Real-Estate Transactions. During 


April, 1957 there were 928 real-estate sales amounting to $10,373,106 
in Multnomah County. Of these, 672 involved residences, the sales 
price of which was $7.187,136; 192 were vacant properties, $731,317; 
and 64 were business properties, $2,454,353. Additional figures are: 


Apr. 1957 Mar. 1957 Apr. 1956 
Number of sales siteteiaebisabiadiceasataadaatils 928 929 1.053 
Value of sales - pial ali onw--ee-eee-e $10,373,106 $11,553,132 $iv..739,893 
Number of mortgages ae iano 754 680 1,048 
Amount loaned ..... $7,379,249 $6,288,007 $9,914,377 
Number of sheriff's deeds 3 8 2 
Amount ot sberifl's deeds OnE rr ry, ” $27,575 $75,803 $19,010 
Average residential selling price $10,696 $10,937 $ 9,747 


Business Failures. Dun and Bradstreet’s series showing com- 
mercial failures is frequently an indicator of business health. Fig- 
ures from Oregon are given below: 


1956 1957 

Number Liabilities Number Liabiliites 
SE ee ae : 13 $ 421,000 36 $ 908,000 
SNE 7 1,234,000 32 1,252,000 
Se — 13 1,257,000 33 735,000 
SC 604,000 37 1,516,000 
May , 21 365,000 > 
June........ a 30 593 ,000 . 
Ss 17 531,000 
| ee 40 1,016,000 = 
Sept... secon 22 504,000 pa 
37 3,202,000 ae 
| Pea 25 674,000 ‘i - 
ose : 44 882,000 





CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Lumber. Production of lumber in the Douglas-fir area of the 
Pacific Northwest declined slightly between March and April 1957. 
April figures were also a trifle below those of a year ago. April orders 
improved slightly over those received in March, but were noticeably 
below the level of a year ago. The figures below, supplied by the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, are in thousands of feet board 
measure: 





Apr. 1957 Mar. 1957 Apr. 1956 
Average weekly production —.................. 183,57 184,485 184,705 
Average weekly orders 182.809 181,475 189,700 
Unfilled orders, end of month —............... 628,660 635,869 774,709 
Lumber inventory, end of month... 1,220,908 1,224,745 988 ,288 


Electric Energy. During March 1957, kilowatt hours of elec- 
tricity sold by privately owned electric utilities in Oregon were 4.42 
per cent over sales in March 1956. During the twelve months ending 
March 31, 1957, sales were 9.67 per cent over the twelve-month 
period ending a year earlier. 


Department-Store Sales. The only retail sales indicator for 
Oregon is the sales of department stores in Portland, a series which 
_is computed by the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco. The 
percentage of dollar sales volume for the period ending May 11, 
1957, as compared with the same period a year ago, for Portland 
and other Pacific Coast cities is shown below: 


Week Ending Four Weeks Calendar Year 
May 11,1957 Ending May 11,1957 to May 11 1957 











ee : 35 -] +2 
Los Angeles a a +5 +2 
San Francisco Bay —......SH2 +3 0 
Seattle a +3 0 
UU TU ital tii ties +3 +7 +2 


Employment. The number of nonagricultural workers employed 
in Oregon increased 2.5 per cent (11,600) between mid-March 1957 
and mid-April 1957. The largest increases were in the categories of 
logging and sawmills (6,600), retail trade (1,700), and contract 
construction (1,300). The largest decrease was in wholesale trade 
(300). Employment in mid-April 1957 was 0.3 per cent lower than 
in mid-April 1956. More detailed figures from the Oregon State 
Unemployment Compensation Commission follow: 
































Apr. 1957 Mar.1957 = Apr. 1956 
Lumber & wood products —.......... 72,800 66.200 80.900 
Food & kindred products — .—............. ............... 14,500 13,800 14,400 
Other manufacturing —. 46,400 46,600 46,900 
Total manufacturing —.................................... 133,700 126,600 142,200 
Contract construction dicinnn ediiaitiibiabinsaiineinaiaintitiisdaian: a 20.900 22,500 
ON a 81,700 82,500 
Government . _— 82,600 81.800 78,000 
Other nonmanufacturing ——.............................156,800 156,100 154,900 
Total nonmanufacturing a ee er 345,000 340,500 337,900 
Total nonagricultural employment ~...............478,700 467,100 480,100 


Pt ag agence The University of Oregon Bureau of Business Re- 
search in cooperation with the F. W. Dodge Corporation reports 
March 1957 construction contracts in Oregon amounted to $30,- 
050,000, a very sharp increase from the preceding month. Com- 
parative data in thousands of dollars follow: 

















Mar. 1957 Feb. 1957 
Nonresidential aah $13,560 $ 3,130 
Residential —........... 6,974 5,949 
Public works and utilities ~~ 9.516 1,172 

£30,050 $10,251 


* BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn against the deposit accounts of individuals and business firms. Bank debits are regarded as good indicators of 
current business activity, although their value for this purpose may be impaired by the inclusion of large checks arising ovt of transfers of funds for the purchase of certain 
types of capital assets that do not constitute “‘business activity.”” The Bureau of Business Research collects bank debits from 166 banks and branches monthly. 


Matheiing Districts 
I a iainiaiaiiicialiialaeiiaiitemetinns 
Portland (Portland, Hillsboro, Oregon City, etc.) 
Lower Willamette Valley (Salem, McMinnville, etc.) 











Upper Willamette Valley (Albany, Corvallis, Eugene,etc.) 





North Oregon Coast (Astoria, Tillamook, etc.) 





Douglas, Coos, Curry counties es 
Southern Oregon (Ashland, Medford, Grants Pass)... 











Upper Columbia River (The Dalles, Hood River, etc.) 





Pendleton area...... 





Central Oregon (Bend, Prineville, Redmond, etc.) 
Klamath Falls, Lakeview area. 








Baker, La Grande area 





Burns, Ontario, Nyssa. 





BUILDING PERMITS 


Number of Apr. 1957 

Banks Debits Debits Debits Compared with 
Keporting Apr. 19357 Mar. 1957 Apr. 1956 Mar. 1957 Apr. 1956 

_ 166 $1,612,440,.829  $1,588,612.459  $1,509,310,374 + 1.5 + 6.8 

53 1,065,440,423 1,065.548.654 946,308 ,606 0 +12.6 

25 137 ,647 ,680 125,877,544 124,408,411 + 9.4 +10.6 

22 134,499,380 135,191,522 147,008,783 — 0.5 — 8.5 

7 22,511,161 22,078,235 22,943,212 + 2.0 — 1.9 

11 49,745,303 45,110,813 59,152,551 +10.3 —15.9 

8 57 424,663 53,385.198 65,459,117 +- 7.6 —12.3 

9 23,886,282 22,489.674 24,507 .290 + 6.2 — 2.5 

8 27,604,259 26,406,572 25,366,714 + 4.5 + 8.8 

5 25,001 ,658 24,220.734 25,906,211 + 3.2 — 3.5 

5 27,945,385 27,095,125 30,222,987 + 3.1 — 7.5 

8 21,312,062 21,618,460 21,175,907 — 1.4 + 0.6 

5 19,422,573 19,589,928 16,850,585 — 0.9 +15.3 


Building permits give an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. Care must be taken in interpreting these data to allow for 
the lag which may elapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been collected by the Bureau of Business Research. 













































































New 
Residential 
Apr. 1957 
Eee ee eee ere ee $ 87,000 
Baker siieeadiiatilsiiiiiieiiadiae - 145.000 
ETE 81,568 
Coos Bay 52,000 
Corvallis... 191,000 
Eugene .. 152,444 
Grants Pass... 68,250 
Hillsboro —......... aav9 e 129,000 
Klamath Falls. 75,800 
La Grande ._..... —— - 3,000 
TE oc 7,500 
a 132,000 
North Bend 12,900 
Pendleton acer 39,000 
Portland . 791,100 
Roseburg ......... : 
Salem . a 208,410 
I acl ictaiiaiilaealtadnitiiiailig ‘ 19,000 
ree 9,231 
Eee Se TT $40,915 
Multnomah County ~.....___~ 1,255,675 
TRE 20,140 
46 other communities... 672,667 
Totals $4,674,230 





6 


$4,693,929 


>. w Non- 
residential 
Apr. 1957 
$ 50,000 


8,250 


3.800 
827,925 
1,500 
34,000 
75,630 


2,600 
110,800 


45.000 
1.952.095 


33,065 
116,000 
1.000 
385,797 
397,450 


619,017 


—_——> 





Additions, 
Alterations 
& Repairs 
Apr. 1957 
$ 68,000 
43,030 
21,085 
17,250 
13,450 
33,750 
24,000 
20,264 


4.575 © 


5,100 
39,475 
18,925 
24,120 
1,344,705 
15,574 
64,750 
55.200 
9,100 
99,025 
117,275 
4,700 
271,536 


$2,314,889 


Totals 
Apr. 1957 
$ 205,000 
188,030 
110,903 
69,250 
208,250 
980.369 
103,500 
187,000 
171,694 
8.175 
95,200 
282,275 
31,825 
108,120 
4,087 ,900 
15,574 
306,255 
190,200 
19,331 
925,737 
1,770,400 
24,840 
1,593,220 


$11,683,018 


Totals 
Mar. 1957 


144,100 
9.275 
148.505 
141,895 
98,400 
300,510 
56.985 
360,584 
132.146 
16,500 
121,200 
173.737 
25,290 
172,125 
3.675.225 
27.161 
959,261 
660 .820 
74.765 
719114 
1,136,080 
7,700 


1.916.915 


$11,438,296 
‘ 


Totals 
Apr. 1956 


$ 497,600 
57,960 
134,635 
109,813 
374.415 
166,150 
134,590 
95,560 
359.527 
17.189 
101,350 
206,712 
41,570 
529,719 
4,730,975 
178,750 
$29,064 
156,325 
185,103 
1,455,742 
2,130.49) 
31,161 
2,390,385 


$11,818,119 
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